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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE PORCH IN NEW YORK. 



a PLEASANT entrance to a building, whether public or 
A private, is like an agreeable title to a book, or a beau- 
tiful face in man or woman, which immediately recommends 
itself as well as what lies behind it. 

Whether a stranger walk up Fifth Avenue, or pass down 
Broadway, cross the side-streets, or linger in the squares, we 
think, if he be from any part of Europe, he must be impressed 
by the easy access to all the buildings, indicating peace and 
security. There is nowhere a trace of a thought in the builder 
of general violence, such as made the heavily-clamped doors 
of Italy a necessary bulwark against turbulent factions ; and 
our little iron grating before basement-windows, which is found 
almost solely in New York, bears small comparison with the 
bars as big as a man's arm, which make every considerable 
structure in Genoa or Florence look like a fortress, which in 
truth it was. Our porches, like our general architecture, are 
faulty, but they universally indicate a peaceful condition of so- 
ciety, and are only strong enough to resist the weather or a 
chance vagrant. Multum in ftarvo, our porches express our 
institutions. The peaceful character of the entrances to our 
buildings, to a thoughtful person, has the broadest and deep- 
est significance, but yet it touches little on the aesthetic taste 
of our population. 

But, first of all in the matter of taste, our porches are, no 
doubt, cheerful, and almost without exception afford an idea of 
hospitality and ease, quite unlike the flat wings that resemble 
the doors to a stable or coach-house, level with the sidewalk, 
which mark- the entrance to every house in Paris, except where 





Entrance to the Academy of Design. 



Porch, East lliirty-sixth Street, near Park Avenue. 



heavy iron gates, before an iron fence fifteen or twenty feet 
high, conceal the edifice buried in thick verdure. 

Nothing can be more dismal or forbidding, we think, than 
the little dark doors all over London, very narrow, very low ; 
flat with the wall of the house, and only raised two or three 
steps above the level of the sidewalk. These doorways are so 
inconspicuous that they merge into the general contour of the 
dark, soot-coloured brick wall, and at night it is only above the 
door itself that a little half-moon-shaped window, banded by 
an iron framework to small panes of glass, shows the pale lamp 
faintly glimmering, or a lantern over the doorway marks its 
position. Such is the impression which London makes upon 
a stranger, and in every city of Europe with which we are 
familiar it is as an apparent means of defence and repulsion, 
and not of open-handed or open-hearted greeting, that the 
doorway seems to have been conceived. 

There are few cities in the world, we believe, where the 
streets and avenues for residences are commonly so wide as 
ours, and these open and straight thoroughfares are ren- 
dered yet more spacious by the positions of the houses up- 
on them. Almost without an exception, the dwelling itself 
stands from six to twelve feet back from the sidewalk, and a 
little grass-plat behind a slight iron fence separates the house 
from the street. The approved " high stoop " rises in such 
cases some ten feet above the foundations of the basement, 
and is approached by a flight of steps ; or, if the building 
be not of so much pretension, a broad, flat stone, raised two 
or three steps, affords entrance to the doorway of the less ad- 
mired " English basement." It has always appeared to us that 
the foundations of a house should be concealed, and that the 
substructure of a building is as aesthetically unsightly as the 
roots of a tree or a plant. An apparent growth from the 
earth, the dwelling looks pleasantest when its base is unseen. 
For this reason it is chiefly that the " high stoop " is often 
not structurely agreeable. Hanging to the side of the building, 
especially if it be isolated, as is usually the case, with no im- 
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Porch, Thirty-ninth Street, east of Park Avenue. 



portant supports and 'approached only by the steps, which are in- 
significant compared with the general mass and width of the whole, 
the long lines of projecting doorways are somewhat of a blot in 
the contour of a row of buildings. Viewed in this way, it has 
been our impression that the less considered " English basement " 
is more cheerful and more appropriate, after all, than some of our 
excessively high porchways, hung midway in the air. 

Of the position of the doorway in the general outline of the 
building there may be grave question, but its pleasantness, per se, 
is another matter. With the impression fresh in mind of the 
English, the French, or the Italian prison-like barriers against 
the world without, expressed by their blind and unsightly en- 
trances, multitudes of New York porches abound in grace 
and cheerfulness. Passing along one of our well-tenanted 
streets on a spring morning, the sight of its open outside- 
door-leaves thrown back, to disclose the plate-glass entrance 
to the vestibule within, is most gay and cheering. Flower- 
pots frequently abound here, or trailing vines, lodged upon the 
flat roof of the stoop above, hang in long pendants of green 
over the brown architrave of stone. Such is the sight on a 
warm morning ; and a mild evening witnesses the family gath- 
ered beneath its roof or scattered in the side balconies. A 
New York land-owner can afford to set his house a few feet 
back in his lot for the sake of getting freer breathing-space 
in a widened street in front, and less noise and dust than 
a closer proximity to the thoroughfare would give him ; and, 
above all, for the sake of having his handsome out-door little 
room or loggia in his projecting porch. 

We give a few examples of New York doorways where the 
type has been varied in compliance with individual taste, and 
the main fact of having a porch is combined with ideas less 
trite than are shown in work of ordinary building-contractors. 

The first of these examples is a doorway in Thirty-sixth 
Street, near Park Avenue, and here side-steps, leading to it, 
introduce a convenient variety. The balustrade facing the 
street gives a slight sense of privacy, while the top of the pro- 
jecting roof of the porch forms an up-stairs balcony pleasant in 
its suggestion as a small sitting-room for warm evenings, and 
is as important in giving dignity and mass to the porch as a 
heavy Grecian architrave would be. There are a good many 
varieties of these side-steps in the city, and one of them, at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, and another at the 



convergence of Fortieth Street with the same avenue, are quite 
happy illustrations of this style. A corner lot, besides many 
other advantages in the opportunities it affords for pleasantly- 
arranged end-windows, has also the additional one, in many 
cases, of allowing a little strip of sodded yard to skirt the house. 
In one of these houses to which we have referred, the house 
does not occupy the entire width of the lot, and the steps and 
opening in a stone balustrade begin ten or twelve feet to the 
side of the front-porch. Rising from the sidewalk by three or 
four low steps, a square platform makes an agreeable landing 
half-way up, and, at right angles to the others, a few more 
stairs bring the visitor to the broad platform of stone beneath 
the projecting roof of the front doorway. Such an arrange- 
ment, with its turning and its broken line, adds to the sense 
of space about a dwelling, and, while the reason is aware 
that the house is really at the usual distance from the side- 
walk, fancy cheats the feelings, as it does in the multitude of 
windings in Central Park, when we believe that we have gone 
a long distance even where we can see that the path we quit- 
ted ten minutes ago is only two or three rods from us. In 
the house we have mentioned, the long strip of grass at the 
corner and side prevents the steps from occupying the entire 
space reserved for a greensward. The most questionable fea- 
ture to our minds connected with the ordinary high stoop 
is the necessity it involves for a long row of steps rising eve- 
ry twelve or fifteen feet to connect the various homesteads 
with the outer world ; but when, as in the case we have 
mentioned, and in the example we give of the doorway in 
Thirty-sixth Street, the steps and the balustrade form an im- 
portant feature in the lower structure of the wall, it would only 
require that front-doors should be placed together by pairs to 
double the pleasant break in the foundation of our tall and 
imposing houses. 
Many good effects are produced when in English-basement 
houses a square, projecting porch, wide and deep, rises but a foot 
or two above the sidewalk, and is made to unite and form into the 
main line of the facade, by a small bay-window in the second 
story, extending so as partially to occupy its flat roof. Bay-win- 
dows, especially when they extend as sections of an octagon, are 
among the most graceful and elegant features of house conve- 
nience and beauty, and when, as in one of these that we recall, just 
out of Fifth Avenue, the extension is so shallow as to allow of a little 
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Porch, Fifth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 

balcony to intervene between its French windows and the project- 
ing top of the porch, its bright-green plants and its shining plate- 
glass windows are pleasant* and elegant. The essential point that 
should be striven for is to place our porches quite low in the line 
of the house-fronts. The slight difference between the elevation 
of the flight of steps that may be seen in the houses at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, and the narrower, higher, and 
steeper ones of their neighbours, will convince anybody, we 
think, of the instinctive feeling of agreeableness one derives 
from a low-setting porch. With the comparatively great 
height of our dwellings, the proportion of the size of the 
foundation must be somewhat commensurate, but in such 
cases it ought surely, in order to have any aesthetic effect, to 
be apparently concealed— as, for instance, by the broad and 
broken line of side-steps— for the same reason that we bank- 
up or terrace over the cellar-walls of our homes in the coun- 
try. The porch of Trinity School in Twenty-fifth Street is a 
most agreeable example of this arrangement. A good speci- 
men of the opposite of this class of faults is afforded by the 
excessive size and undue covering up of the lower story of the 
Academy of Design, whose porch is large enough and whose 
nsmg steps are broad enough for a building of double its 
height and double its size. The engraving we give affords a 
*ery good idea of this section of the building. The porch 
and stairway are fine in themselves, and, from the colour and 

All ° mament of their materials, are yet more striking. 

All who have seen it will remember the very imposing 
giants Staircase which leads from the pavement to the pre- 
«*r *°g* of the Ducal Palace at Venice. Large and pon- 
derous in its detail, it is yet strictly in keeping with the length 
Aril a buildin S on wh °se general style the National 

ucw" ! y ? v ^f Passed to be constructed. Our thoughtful 
ume wh 7 f ° r the future ' and [t was in anticipation of the 
fourth sT Academ y wal1 mi S ht be continued to Twenty- 
Fourth T^ and take in a much lon §: er section between 
mVh nn & 7 #1 Madlson Avenues, that this doorway, with its 
. s , pointed top, its pleasant marbles, and its careful carv- 
rather In' °° nst ™ cted ' But at present the building seems 
ano De 2 aP t Pe gC t0 the front - d oor than the latter to afford 
opening to an important interior. 



The porch of the Dry-Dock Savings-Bank, which is attached 
to one of the most interesting buildings in New York, shares 
with the rest of the structure the advantage of having been 
planned by one of the ablest and most imaginative architects 
in America. We have commended the sense of agreeableness 
afforded by porches that stand low with the side- wall, and 
this one is no exception to the rule. Placed at an angle of the 
Bowery which allows the main wall to recede from the avenue, 
a corner is formed for this porch which enables it to project 
twelve feet or more and not interfere with the line of the side- 
walk. Like the private house we spoke of, with its pleasant 
bay-window, this porch, with a second story added to it, forms 
a dignified feature of the structure, and it otherwise would 
be insignificant and trivial if composed only of a little square 
projection from a long and high facade. Its upper story gives 
it presence, and besides in its details it is very suggestive. 
In the same way that the minute carvings of ivy-leaves, oaks, 
and woodbine, are an 
agreeable source of study 
in the pillars and iron 
railing of the Academy, 
so the lace-like tracery 
in the grey sandstone 
above the arches and up- 
on the capitals of the col- 
umns of the porch of the 
savings-bank is grateful 
here as well. In this 
Moorish-Arabesque 
work, the taste of the 
architect, Mr. Eicllitz, is 
conspicuous, and this 
sort of tracery also forms 
a most attractive feature 
of the introcessed arched 

doors of the Jewish 

Synagogue in Fifth 

Avenue by the 

same architect. 
But while the 

doors of New York 

houses form the 

most numerous 







Porch of Trinity School, Twenty-fifth Street. 
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class of pleasant, convenient, or cheerful entrances, though mixed 
with plenty of poor ones, the churches of the city give the best op- 
portunity for the display of the experience and taste of the builder. 
We have said that if it were possible the porch should form a dig- 
nified architectural section of each building, which these little square 
extensions, with their breaking line of steps, do not always fulfil. 
Every one familiar, either in reality or by photographs, with the 
great churches of Europe, will recall how often the lofty arch of 
the main entrance glides in structural effect into the contours of 
the big, round window above it, whose framework and decorations 
in their turn form part of the rising lines which end in the pointed 
front of the majestic edifice. This idea, we think, is the right one, 
and the doorways of some of our own churches bear out this rela- 
tion. Many of these, and especially the Gothic ones, have door- 
ways which begin a series of breaks to a receding wail of a high 
tower, as may be seen particularly in the two on Fifth Avenue be- 
tween Fortieth and Fiftieth Streets. The new Catholic Cathedral 
carries out the intention of the European church-door fully, and its 
very high, arched entrance, so rich in carved detail and in clustered 
columns, seems a fitting support, with the heavy pillars that form the 
sides of the arches, to the great carved-stone window-frame above 
it. Of pleasant church-doors, that of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, in Fifth Avenue near Forty-fifth Street, of which we give an 
illustration, is one of the most elegant ; constructed largely of co- 
loured marbles, polished and carved, its broad, low front porch and 
its rich colour make it a conspicuous ornament to the avenue. . 

The new buildings of the city present most frequently, inter- 
esting doors, but in some of the oldest structures of New York 
we find agreeable objects to contemplate. The Grecian porch 
has been condemned, and justly ; but strolling along busy 
Broadway at noon, or after the sun has lengthened the sha- 
dows on the tall stores that surround it, the weather-beaten front 
of St. Paul's is full of pleasant associations, with its brown 
walls, its white-marble memorial tablets and the carved bas- 
reliefs above it, now subdued and softened by time ; and it 
has an interest to the antiquarian and the artist that is ab- 
sent from many a newer structure. Houses, too, not yet very 
old, have a pleasantness all their own. Bills of sale have 
lately been placed upon the open garden-lots between Eigh- 
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Church Porch, Fifth Avenue > near Forty-fifth Street. 



Porch of the Dry-Dock Savings- Bank. 



teenth and Nineteenth Streets on Fourth Avenue, in the back 
of which garden-lots, on either side of the avenue, stand old- 
fashioned, comfortable dwellings, whose iron balconies make 
one of the most agreeable features about them. Extending 
across the width of these ample fronts, the verandas with 
their roofs, and partially covered with open iron trellis-work, 
half veil alike the long French windows which open out upon 
the balcony, and shield the front-door from too curious eyes. 
The door-steps are quite low and few, and the slight height 
of the basement is hidden from observation by the extended 
iron-work and by low shrubs. 

In other of our cities besides New York, doorways are made a 
most ornamental feature of the houses ; and in the new portion 
of Boston it is the door-porch grouped with a half-moon bay- 
window on either side of it, and with a bay-window, and a pro- 
jecting balcony, in the second story, and a still smaller window 
or a terminating ornament in the third, that forms the frame- 
work for an almost endless display of window-gardens with their 
bright-flowering azalias, geraniums, ivy, or blossoming lilies. 

It is said that the hearth and the front-door are the strong 
points of pleasure and pride to every housewife, and it is to be 
hoped that, with the revival of the open fire, the importance 
of a cheerful, a beautiful, and an easy entrance to the hos- 
pitable home will be generally recognised. 
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for the statue of Columbus, which is to take its place at the votive 
museum in Madrid. It has been considered a successful work, stands 
larger than life, and represents the great navigator in the act of plant- 
ing the Spanish standard on the land which he had Just discovered. 
Chateaubriand is to have a statue erected to him in his native town, St. 
Malo. Visitors to the quaint Breton stronghold will remember that 
there is already a monument to him on one of the cliffs. M. Aime 
Millet has just completed a bronze statue, which weighs two thousand 
pounds. It represents Chateaubriand seated on a rock, his hand sup- 
porting his head, his eyes turned towards the horizon. The costume 
is that of 1802, the date of his ' Genie du Christianisme.' It is pro- 
posed, so says the Federation Artistique, to erect at Vienna a statue in 
honour of Germany's much-cherished poet, Schiller. The requisite out- 
lay, amounting on the whole to $41,000, has been already accumulated 
by subscription. A statue of Watteau, from the hand of the late M. 
Carpeaux, has been placed in the museum of Valenciennes, where the 
painter was born in 1684. 

The Royal Academy Prizes. — The exhibition of the works exe- 
cuted by students of the Royal Academy in 1875 was the finest that 
has been known for many years ; and in some instances the contest 
was so close that a second award was made, and ' Honourable Men- 
tion ' occurs for the first time in the prize-list. The distribution of 
prizes took place in the great room of the Academy, under the direction 
of the president, Sir Francis Grant, as follows : Gold Medals, with £50 
scholarships and books for — historical painting, ' Ahab and Jezebel con- 
fronted by Elijah in the Vineyard of Naboth,' Frank Dicksee ; compo- 
sition in sculpture, a warrior bearing a wounded youth from the bat- 
tle, William Thornycroft ; design in architecture, a nobleman's town- 
house, W. Frame. Gold Medal — Landscape-Painting {Turner Medal), 
' Under the Opening Eyelids of the Morn,' James H. Davis ; travel- 
ling studentship in architecture, Bernard Smith. Silver Medals — Paint- 
ing from the Life, Alfred Phillips ; copy executed in the School of Paint- 
ing, John Dickinson ; Drawing from the Life, first medal, Herbert A. 
Bone ; second medal, Frank Dadd ; Model from the Life, second medal, 
Alfred Gilbert ; Drawing from the Antique, first medal, Miss Kate 
May ; second medal, Henry H. La Thangue ; Model from the An- 
tique, second medal, William H. Tyler ; Perspective and Sciography, 
Henry Branch ; Premium of ;£io for the best drawing executed in the 
Life School, James Christie ; Architectural Drawings, first medal, 
Thomas Edward Pryce ; second medal, F. E. Eales. The following 
extra rewards were given : Painting, historical, second scholarship, 
John Charles Dollman ; painting, historical, honourable mention, Thomas 
Mat. Rooke ; Sculpture composition, second scholarship, William J. S. 
Webber ; Architectural design, honourable mention, George Lewis Lu- 
ker ; Turner Medal, silver, Edward Henry Bearne ; Turner honour- 
able mention, Richard Ellis Wilkinson ; Painting from the Life, honour- 
able mention, William R. Symons ; Drawings from Antique, honourable 
mention, James Christie. 

The Works of Frederick Walker. — An exhibition of the works 
of the late Frederick Walker, A.R.A., consisting of about one hundred 
and fifty pictures in oil and water-colours, was opened in the French 
Gallery, New Bond Street, London, in January. In 1864 Mr. Walker 
was elected to the Old Water-Colour Society, in due time became an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and, after having made a mark on its 
walls, pronounced and thorough, on Friday, June 4, 1875, while on a fish- 
ing excursion at St. Fillan's, Perthshire, he died, after a few days' illness, 
of pulmonary disease. He possessed as a man all those qualities which 
the world esteems and honours, such as frankness, modesty, loyalty, and 
love ; and as an artist he was patient, conscientious, swift-sighted, im- 
bued with an exquisite sense of beauty, and with a marvellous percep- 
tion of the fitness of things. Like Millet, and Mason, and Pinwell, his 
sympathies went forth to what was lowly and familiar, and his genius 
sublimed common things into the region of poetry and art. The exhi- 
bition was held under the auspices of the Committee of the Memorial 
Fund. 

Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy.— The present col- 
lection shows a total of two hundred and eighty-five pictures, filling 
five galleries and a part of a sixth. The first room is enriched with 
Gainsborough's ' Cottage Girl,' and some notable portraits by the same 
pencil, such- as those of ' Lord and Lady Dunstanville,' of the ' Countess 
of Radnor,' and others ; the honours of the room are carried off by Rey- 
nolds. Among the more prominent and pleasing of his portraits may be 
mentioned those of ' The First Earl of Morley and his Sister,' of Mrs. 
Abington as ' Miss Prue,' of Mrs. Nisbett as ' Circe,' and of Kitty Fisher 
as ' Cleopatra Dissolving the Pearl.' Angelica KaufTmann's portrait 
of the President is also here, and Cornelius Jansen's portrait of ' Prince 



Rupert.' Among the other deceased painters represented are Vandyck 
Velasquez, Titian, Giorgione, Andrea del Sarto, Rubens, Correggio, 
Giotto, Lucas Cranach, Franz Hals, Jan Mabuse, Ruysdael, Hobbema, 
and Hans Memling. One of the principal pictures in the collection is 
an equestrian portrait of Don Gaspar de Guzman by Velasquez, from the 
collection of the Earl of Radnor. 

The Castellani Collection.— The Athenceum, in an article on 
the Castellani collection, which is now on exhibition in the galleries of 
the Department of Antiquities, says : " The numerous objects which 
the authorities of the British Museum are about to purchase from Signor 
Castellani comprise a considerable proportion of most beautiful, rare, 
and valuable objects, at once examples of art and relics of great histori- 
cal and ethnological interest. Of course, the goldsmiths' works are the 
most desirable additions to the national collection. About these there 
is but one opinion possible — that is, that the acquisition is of immense 
interest, and in every way likely to be welcome. The least important are 
the sculptures ; yet, though the British Museum is by no means in need 
of inferior or even second-rate statues and busts, we see no reason to 
regret the acquisition of the statue of the bearded Bacchus, which is a 
fine thing of its kind. However, it may be well to say that no more 
sculptures should be placed in Bloomsbury, except those of the very 
highest quality. It is long since the demand for commonplace marbles 
and over-praised bronzes was satisfied ; there are but too many in the 
museum. They cost huge sums to buy and house." 

National Academy of Design. — The Fifty-first Annual Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design will be opened on Tuesday, 
March 28th, and close on Wednesday, May 31st. To these exhibitions 
the works of living artists only are eligible — original paintings, sketches, 
sculptures, architectural designs or models, and engravings, which have 
never before been exhibited in the city of New York or Brooklyn. 
The exhibitions of the Academy are usually kept open during the 
month of June, but this year the date of closing is one month earlier, 
owing to the International display at Philadelphia. 

From a Correspondent. — If the reader will look into " The Philo- 
sophical Transactions and Collections [i. e., of the Royal Society] to the 
end of the Year 1700, abridged: by John Lowthorp, M.A. and F.R.S. ; 
fifth edition, London, 1749," at page 868 of vol. ii. he will find a descrip- 
tion of the ox, a lusus natures, with an extra horn, but only one, hanging 
from his shoulder, that seems to have been in Landseer's mind when he 
made the sketch next to the last in the article " Studies and Sketches by 
Sir Edwin Landseer " in the January number of the Art Journal. 

Art in Chicago. — A series of five illustrated lectures upon artistic 
topics has been delivered in Chicago during the winter season by W. 
M. R. French. Among the subjects illustrated were " Charcoal and 
Chalk, a plea for Art-Recreations ; " " The Amateur Caricaturists, 
Thackeray and Hood ; " "A Neglected Art-Landscape ; " " Gardening;" 
"A Knack of Drawing," &c. The course was well attended and proved 
very attractive. Mr. O. J. Pierce, Superintendent of Drawing in the 
Public Schools, conducted several large classes in industrial drawing at 
the Mechanics' Institute, which were also very successful. 

Art in San Francisco. — Albert Bierstadt's great painting of ' The 
Head-Waters of the Green River in Wyoming Territory ' is on exhibition 
in the gallery of the San Francisco Art Association. Thomas Hill has two 
pictures, a view of ' Donner Lake ' and ' The Yosemite Valley,' on exhibi- 
tion at this gallery, both of which are owned by Mr. Leland Stanford. 
There are also the striking paintings of * Summer ' and ' Winter,' by Klom- 
beck and Verboeckhoven ; Perry's 'Grandmother Reading the Bible;' 
Hamilton's ' Sunset after the Gale ; ' and a large picture representing 
the last Indian dance in the neighbourhood of Monterey, by Jules Fa- 



The Works of Isidore Pils. — An exhibition of the works of the 
late Isidore Pils was opened on the 15th of January in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. It comprises portraits, costumes, and military 
subjects, and a superb collection of water-colour drawings, which are 
of especial interest to artists and amateurs. The profits of the exhibi- 
tion will be devoted to artists in unfortunate circumstances. 

ERRATUM. — In our article in this number of the Art Journal, enti- 
tled " Some Examples of the Porch in New York," the types made us 
erroneously locate one of the examples in Fifth Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues, instead of in Fifty-seventh Street, between those 
avenues. 



